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THE COWS. 
Look, dear Mamma, and see the Cows 
Leave the trees with shady boughs, 
To seek the hot and burning sun; 
Their tails they lash, and off they run. 
I think they leave the shady trees, 
Because the flies are apt to tease ; 
I know I often see them swarm 
Under trees when days are warm. 
Now they seek the waters’ brink ; 
There they stand, and seem to think, 
“We have given those flies the slip, 
Which haunt our nose, our ears, and lip; 
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help find your bull,” when the blessed command 
of our Saviour, “ Do to others even as ye would 
that they should do to you,” came into her mind. 
She checked the unkind words which were ris- 
ing to her lips, wiped away the tears that dim- 
med her eyes, and began the search as cheerful- 
ly as if Harry had spoken and acted kindly. 
She found it in a minute; and Harry hardly 
stopping to thank her, seized it, and ran off with 
alla boy’s noise and hurry, exclaiming as he 
ran, “Oh, I am so glad! the boys I suppose, are 
out of patience by this time.” 

Ellen sadly took up her slate again, but she 
was weary and discouraged; and after one or 
two attempts to find out where she was wrong, 
fairly gave it up, and burst into tears. 

‘‘ My dear child, what is the matter?” said the 
kind voice of her mother close beside her. 

“I can’t do that sum, mother,” she replied, 
blushing deeply, for she felt ashamed that her 
mother should find her weeping for so small a 
matter. 

Her mother looked at her flushed cheek, and 
trembling hand, and saw at once she had been 
studying too long, and hard, for such a young 
head. 

“Yes, my love,” she said, ‘you can do it 
when you are rested. Put away the slate till to- 








Here contented we will stay, 
In the stream, this sultry day, 
*T ill the Milkmaid calls us home; 
Then most cheerfully we'll come, 
And our store we’ll yield to you, 
Master, Miss, and Baby too. 
[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby § Co. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORIES ABOUT ELLEN.-=-No, 2. 

A few days after Ellen’s conversation with her 
mother which we recorded last week, she was 
sitting upon a low stool trying to doa “hard 
sum,” in ‘* compound addition;” but in vain she 
went over it again, and again; “it would not 
prove;” and she was getting discouraged, and a 
little impatient. Just then her little sister hardly 
four years old, came running into the room, and 
holding out her book said in her most coaxing 
tone, ‘¢ Please sister Ellen hear me read.” 

“T can’t now, Jenny; run away,” Ellen an- 
swered not very pleasantly. 

The child turned slowly away, softly murmur- 
ing, “Sister Ellen is not kind now.” 

The words and the trembling voice went to 
Ellen’s heart. ‘Come back, come back, Jenny, 
I will hear you,” she said gently. And the lit- 
tle girl was by her side instantly, her bright eyes 
laughing through tears. 

The lesson over, Ellen returned to her sum, 
and went over it with aching heart and head— 
still one figure ‘* would not come right,” and she 
was about to throw down her slate, and say, “I 
can’t do it,” when her brother Harry burst into 
the room in a great hurry, exclaiming, ‘“ Ellen, 


{ want my ball; come, jump up and help me 
find it.” 


“Just look at my sum and tell where it is 
Wrong, and I will,” she replied, timidly holding 


out her slate. 

He glanced carelessly at the slate. 
Ellen, what a simpleton! I should think any 
goose might do such a sum as that.” 
turned away, and went on looking for his ball. 


Ellen’s heart swelled; she felt angry as well 
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morrow, and I dare say you will then find out 
the mistake yourself.” 

Ellen obeyed; though she could not under- 
stand why she should be better able to do it to- 
morrow than then. 

But a night of refreshing sleep makes a great 
difference in the feelings of us all. Ellen. arose 
bright and cheerful. She ran first to her flowers 
to seé if a sweet geranium bud, which she had 
been watching several days, was yet opened, for 
she wished to gather it for her mother. It was; 
and she appeared at the breakfast table, her face 
beaming with smiles—what a contrast to her 
woe-begone visage the day before. 

‘‘] think you can do your sum to-day,” said 
her mother looking at her bright face. 

‘¢T can try,” she cheerfully replied. 

She ran for her slate as soon as she had finish- 
ed breakfast. After looking at it a minute she 
said, ** How stupid I was yesterday, mother. I 
carried wrong from one of the lines «very time 
and not to find it out—how could I be so silly?” 
“Tt was because you had studied too long, 
and got too tired. You must not do so again.” 
‘¢ No, mother,” said Ellen smiling, ‘ but who 
would have thought of its making such a dif- 
ference.” F. 
Stockbridge. 


THE NURSERY. 

A WALK THROUGH THE WHEAT FIELDS, 
The nearest way to Mapleton was across the 
fields, over which the feet of a youthful party 
were directed one fine summer’s morning. Field 
after field, covered with wheat, presented to 
their view a most lovely scene. The morning 
breeze passed gently over the surface of the 
crop, giving it the appearance of rippling waves 
of the waters of a lake. Here and there little 
red poppies were seen peeping between the yel- 
low grain, whilst a row of blue bells on a distant 
hedge, served as a fringe to the whole. 

William, being the tallest, had a good view 
over the fields; the heads of Charles and Eliza- 
beth just overtopped the wheat; but little Sarah 
was indebted to her brothers for a lift to enable 




















as grieved, and was just going to say, ‘I shan’t 


her to share in their pleasure. 
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“O that men would praise the Lord for his 

goodness, and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men!” exclaimed Mr. Franklin, in a 
burst of gratitude, as he gazed on the sight 
around him. ‘Truly the earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord. Seed-time and baryest 
have not yet failed. He visiteth the earth, and 
he watereth it; the valleys are covered over with 
corn; they shout for joy, they also sing. | Un- 
worthy as we are, He daily loadeth us with : his 
benefits. O that, whilst we behgld these proofs of 
His bounty, we may learn to be grateful, and, to 
love the giver ‘of all-good! c; 
«« Everywhere,” continued Mr. Franklin, ad- 
dressing his children, ‘we are taught the wis- 
dom, power, and goodness of God. The heay- 
ens above us, and the earth around us, are full 
of his praise. To Him, then, let us pour forth 
our thanks for all his benefits. What a proof of 
his unfailing goodness have we now before our 
eyes in the millions of ears of wheat intended for 
our use! When we last walked across these 
fields, the sower was casting the seed into the 
barren ridges, ploughed to receive it; and now 
there is the promise of a hundred fold being re- 
turned into the farmer’s barn.” 
‘s | remember, father,” said Elizabeth, * it was 
before last winter set in, when we took a walk 
with you; we saw farmer Jones and his men 
busily engaged in sowing; but what a change 
since then!” 

« But there is something more to be. done than 
merely to glance over these fields; we may take 
a single stalk of wheat, and the closer we look 
into its form and use, the more shall we see of 
the Divine skill and wisdom.” 

‘¢ There, look at this!” said Mr. Franklin, at 
the same time plucking a stalk up by the roota, 
and holding it in his hand as they walked -on- 
wards; “look at this! what wonders are fourg} 
in this single ear of wheat! And how many pro- 
cesses have been going forward unobserved toe 
make it what it is! The single grain from which 
this has grown was cast into the earth, and there 
left by man; but the showers and the dew, and 
the heat of the sun, have been sent by God to 
make it fruitful. Could we have watched its 
progress, we should have seen, two days after it 
had been put into the earth, the grain softened 
and swelled by the moisture of the earth, and 
beginning to shoot forth the tender root of the 
future plant. At first the root was protected by 
a kind of lutle bag, which it soon burst. In uw 
few days after, other roots might have been seen. 
Then a little stalk began to appear above the 
ground; and in this state it remained during the’ 
months of winter, until the return of fine weath- 
er brought it forward with more rapid growth.” 

Charles. How wonderful, to be sure! 

Mr. F. Yes, Charles, things which are famil- 
iar to our eyes are full of wonders, though often 
overlooked by us. Observe by what simple 
means God has carried on his work in this use- 
ful plant. Now, carefully inspect the stalk. 
How delicate and feeble it appears! Itis a hol- 
low tube, to allow the nourishing juices of the 
earth to ascend tothe grain it bears. Notice 
these little joints; they serve to g've it strength, 
and enable it to stand up against the winds and 
falling showers. 

William. But do not these hard joints hinder 
the juices of the earth from rising up to the 
fruit? 

Mr. F. No; they are like a very fine sieve, 
full of minute holes, to allow the sap to arise; 
but when the ear begins to ripen, and when the 
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sap is no longer required, these joints close and 
harden. From the joints spring out the leaves, 
like arms stretched out to catch the dew and 
rain, and thus nourish the stalk; the two upper 
leaves are joined together upwards, and form a 
sheath to protect the ear of wheat; but in a few 
weeks hence, they will open, and, being of no 
further service, will become dry, and fall off, to 
‘allow the wheat to ripen in the sun. ‘They are 
like a scaffolding, which, when the building is 
complete, is removed away, as no longer of use. 

Elizabeth. When we are eating our bread, we 
little think by what means the wheat has been 
made to grow. 

Mr. F. If we did, we should receive our daily 
bread with more gratitude. Do not then, forget 
that the world is full of wonders, and that every 
part of the creation of God furnishes evidence of 
his wisdom and power. 

William. Yes, we may be sure of that, since 
we have seen that even a straw will supply us 
with lessons of instruction.— Youth’s Friend. 
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ECONOMY. 

‘* Save those fragments, Laura; let nothing be 
lost which can be of use,” said Mrs. Marsh to 
her daughter, as she was about to consign to the 
flames sundry odd bits and ends, of various 
colors and gizes, which she had thrown upon the 
carpet, during her morning’s employment of 
sewing. 

‘* What signifies a few little pieces of cloth, 
mother?” 

“‘These are not very little pieces, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Marsh; drawing from Laura’s reluc- 
tant hand, several of respectable size, and hold- 
ing them up to her view. ‘ And even if they 
were, so many, wasted every day, in every fam- 
ily, would signify a good deal to the paper man- 
ufacturers; and the worth of them in the course of 
.a year,might possibly signify even to MissMarsh.” 

‘*T am sure, mother, you cannot expect me to 
trouble my head about the paper-makers; and all 
the scraps I could save in a year, would not be 
worth sixpence.” 

‘I assure you, my daughter, I do expect you 
to trouble your head about whatever concerns 
the interests and welfare of others, even though 
it should cost you as great an effort as the sav- 
ing your paper-rags. How much the world is 
indebted to the manufacturers of paper, I sup- 
pose both you and your friend understand;” 
{glancing at a young lady, who had sat silently 
fistening to the conversation,) ‘“‘ and even if their 
value were but one sixpence a year, that is too 
much to be wasted; but I know from long expe- 
rience in housekeeping, that it is several. I re- 
eommend to you tosave every scrap, that is good 
for nothing else, for the paper mills.” 

«* Save even your basting threads to use again,” 
she continued, while she busied herself in col- 
lecting several long threads which were adher- 
ing to the before mentioned pieces, and like 
them destined to the flames: ‘ Save, in short, 
for one year the numberless little things you are 
in the dgily habit of wasting; keep an exact ac- 
count of all; and at the end of the year, put the 
amount into your charity purse; I am confident 
you will find your power of doing good consid- 
erably increased by it.” 

“If I thought, mother, the sum saved would 
be at all worth the while, I am sure I should be 
willing to take some pains for such a purpose.” 

“Well, my dear, which do you doubt, my 
judgment, or my word, upon the subject?” ' 

‘Neither, dear mother,” answered Laura, 
coloring; “I am sure you know best; and I 
know you never speak what you do not think. 
If you please I will begin to-day, and try to fol- 
low your recommendation through the year.” 

Elizabeth Sutherland, their young visiter, had 
risen during this discussion, and stood, rather 
impatiently awaiting its conclusion. 





“We will go out to walk with Elizabeth, 
now,” said Mrs. Marshsmiling; “ if her patience, 
which I am sure is exemplary, will hold out till 
we can fetch our hats and parasols.” 

‘What a stingy woman Mrs. Marsh is,” said 
Elizabeth Sunderland to her mother, when she 
came home. Mrs. Sutherland gave no signs of 
acquiescence in this opinion; and the young 
lady, after waiting what she thought a reasona- 
ble time, asked rather impatiently, ‘‘ Don’t you 
think so, mother?” 

‘*No,” answered Mrs. Sutherland. 

‘¢ Then I don’t know what stinginess is.” 

‘“‘] agree with you there, entirely,” answered 
the mother, smiling. 

Elizabeth colored, even to her temples. “If 
you knew what I know of Mrs. Marsh, mother, 
I am almost sure you would think as I do about 
her.” 

‘‘ Nay, my daughter, she has been my best 
friend more years than you have lived in the 
world. All this time I have known her for a 
liberal and judicious economist; and I cannot 
believe she is at once changed into so vile a 
character.” 

‘¢ Liberal economist, mother! is not that an 
odd phrase? I do not think liberality and econ- 
omy can ever be joined together.” 

‘“*No, my dear; because you have not right 
ideas of these virtues. You call economy stingi- 
ness, and extravagance, liberality, I suppose. 
The truth is, they’are not at all allied to each 
other. Economy’is careful not to waste, but 
does not grudge to use the bounties of Provi- 
dence; to use or waste is alike painful to stingi- 
ness. 

Economy saves, that she may open wide her 
hand to the sons and daughters of want;  stingi- 
ness saves, that he may hoard. Economy is 
careful that the expenditure does not exceed the 
income, and that every shilling goes for some- 
thing really wanted; stinginess grudges the most 
necessary expenses, and will almost deny himself 
food and raiment, that he may lay up the money 
which should purchase it.” 

‘+ And what is the difference between extrava- 
gance and liberality, mother?” 

‘‘'To answer your question in as short a man- 
ner as possible, 1 may say extravagance is the 
foolish throwing away of money for the gratifica- 
tion of every idle fancy; and liberality is the ju- 
dicious using it for the benefit of ourselves or 
others.” 

‘If you please, mother, I will now tell you 
why I called Mrs. Marsh stingy; and I am sure, 
much as you like economy, you will think she 
carried it a little too far.” When she had de- 
tailed the occurrences of the morning, she added 
—‘* Now that seems a saving too small to be 
worth any one’s attention.” 

‘‘ That, my dear, is because you think of the 
‘little matters’ alone; and not as you should, in 
connexion with the very serious consequences, 
which flow from daily and hourly neglecting such 
‘little matters.’ One cent a day seems very 
little indeed; but I should like to have you tell 
me how much it would amount to in a year.” 

Elizabeth, after # momentary pause, answer- 
ed, ‘three dollars and sixty-five cents; is it pos- 
sible!” 

‘Certainly, my dear. 


‘Little matters,’ you 
see, by continual accumulation, amount to great 


matters in time. Drops make the ocean; min- 
utes make the year.” 

‘Well, mother, I believe I must allow that 
my opinion of Mrs. Marsh was too hastily 
formed.” 

‘And not very decorously expressed—you 
will acknowledge that, too, my daughter, I hope.” 

‘‘ Yes, mother,” answered Elizabeth, with a 
crimson cheek. ‘ But still I cannot think Mrs. 
Marsh was quite right; for when we went into 
the milliner’s shop, she declined purchasing a 
bonnet for Laura, which she really needs.” 

‘¢ Perhaps she wants it, but does not need it.” 


‘Indeed, mother, the milliner said she needed 
one; and Laura said so; and J said so. Now I 
am sure you think that parents ought to suppl 
the wants of their children, if they can.” y 

‘* Certainly, my dear, the real wants, but not 
the fancied wants. If I rightly remember, Lay. 
ra’s bonnet is quite fresh and clean.” 

‘** Yes, but that is because she is so careful of 
every thing; she has worn it a long time.” 

Mes That is no reason why she should not con. 
tinue to wear it, if it be unsoiled and ‘unfaded.” 

** But it is so unfashionable, mother.” 

“‘Unfashionable! What magic is in the sound! 
No matter how comfortable, or pretty, or ~~ 
coming anything is, let but that word be breath. 
ed over it, and it passes at once into oblivion! 
But this is not to the purpose. I think Mrs, 
Marsh was quite right in judging for herself 
about what she could afford, or what was proper 
for her to purchase, instead of suffering herself 
to be led by others. She best knows her own 
resources, and the demands likely to be made 
upon them. 

‘‘ Mrs. Marsh is not rich. She has enough for 
the comforts of life—nothing for its costly deco- 
rations. Yet limited as her income is, she con- 
trives by her excellent management to command 
all that is really valuable and useful; all thatcan 
actually add to the happiness of herself and 
family. 

‘* You can perceive, my dear, that if there be 
only money enough to purchase necessary and 
useful things, and part of it go for superfluities, 
there must be a deficiency of the others. You 
would not much like to see your friend Laura 
with a new bonnet, and an old, untidy pair of 
shoes;.or with a pretty necklace and a faded 
dress. It would shock Mrs. Marsh’s taste, even 
more than yours. There is a beautiful fitness 
and propriety in her whole establishment, which 
shows her judgment and good sense. - 

She has the true economy to proportion her 
expenses to her income, while she makes it pro- 
duce to her family all the happiness it is capable 
of producing; and she has the true wisdom to 
wish for those things only,. which it is proper 
and right for her to have. If the occurrences 
and conversation of this morning prove a saluta- 
ry lesson to you, if you will make Mrs. Marsh 
your model in the management of your yearly 
allowance, I shall dare to hope that you will in 
time become as useful and estimable a woman.” 

[Village Reader. 
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READY! AYE READY! 

This motto was used in the days when haugb- 
ty chieftains lived in castles, and sallied forth 
continually to make war on their neighbors. 
The motto, therefore, meant nothing but being 
always ready for the battle field; but though that 
was the only signification attached to it then, 
we must try if we cannot put a fuller meaning to 
it now. 

No wonder, when men felt themselves sur- 
rounded with continual dangers, that they should 
hold. themselves in readiness to defend them- 
selves. Accordingly, we read that, in some 
cases, it was the custom of armed men to be al- 
ways ready for battle; their horses stood in the 
stable, ready saddled and accoutred, and they 
themselves took not off their armor, day nor 
night. If they stretched themselves on the 
ground, their shields were under their heads; if 
they ate their meals, they carved with their iron 
gloves on; and when they took up the cup to 
drink, they drank through the bars of their 
helmets. 

What an excellent thing it would be, if we also 
were always ready; not ready to wage war, but 
to do every thing we ought to do. Ready tobe- 
lieve on Christ our Saviour, ready to enter on 
our duties, ready to show kindness, ready to for- 





give injuries, ready to glorify the Redeemer; 
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ready to endure affliction, ready to enter, when 
sammoned, the dark valley of the shadow of 
h. 

ay people have often need to blush at 
the examples set them by worldly people, and I 
am afraid that those warriors of times past were 
more watchful and more ready to act in situa- 
tions of difficulty than we are now. Sleeping 
and waking, they kept their armor on, and their 
weapons near them; while we are too often found 
off our guard, and utterly defenceless. 

How continually ought we to pray for grace, 
that we may be ready to do what our heav- 
enly Father requires, and to endure what 
he calls us to suffer! If my dear reader were 
called upon to give up some little pleasure, per- 
haps she might reply, in the words of the motto, 
“Ready! aye ready!” But if God required 
some great thing, would she be able to give the 
same reply? Suppose, in God’s providence, she 
should be askéd. to give up her parents to Him 
who has given her all things, could she say, 
«The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name ofthe Lord?” Could 
she put confidence in her heavenly Father, if her 
earthly parents were removed, and say, “ Ready! 
aye ready! tosubmit myself to the will of God?” 

—p— 
THE COTTAGE BOY. 

A good clergyman one day called at a cottage 
which stood by the road-side, and asked the 
woman of the house if she could read; “ for,” 
said he, ‘I have a very nice little book, called 
‘Christ the only Refuge.’ It has done me good, 
and I hope you will like it too.” The woman 
said, ‘¢ Sir, I cannot read; butI have a little boy 
nine years old; he can read; but he is ill in bed.” 
“ Well,” said the clergyman, “ give him this lit- 
tle book, and bid him read it; and I will call for 
it another day.” 

When he called again, the woman burst into 
tears. ‘The clergyman said, ‘“* What is the mat- 
ter?” She answered, “ Sir, my boy is dead, and 
has left you this half-penny.” ‘And did he 
read the little book?” ‘Sir, he was always 
reading it, till he could repeat it all. He did 
not talk of any thing else till he died; and tothe 
last he begged that I would not give you the 
book when you called; but thank you, and give 
you a half-penny for it. And he begged that I 
would learn to read that little book. Just before 
he died, he cried out, ‘“‘ Mother, Christ is my 
only refuge! Christ is my only refuge! Do not 
part with the book; it will do for my father.” 

But what did he mean when he said, ‘ Christ 
is my only refuge?” Perhaps another story will 
explain it to you. There was a poor little Irish 
girl, who was taught to read in a school where 
the Bible is learned by heart. A lady who used 
totake care of her, and had been very kind to 
her, found her one Sunday reading her Bible; 
the lady said, ‘‘ Where are you reading?” The 


girl told her she was reading the fifth chapter of 


Romans. ‘Why did you choose that chapter?” 
said the lady, ‘‘ Oh, I delight in it much,” said 
the little girl. ‘* Why do you like it so much?” 
“It just suits me,” she said; ‘see, is not that 
delightful?” and she pointed to the sixth verse; 
“ For when we were yet without strength, in due 
time Christ died for the ungodly.” And she 
said, “‘I am indeed a sinner, and without 
strength; but hereis the blessed remedy, ‘Christ 
died for the ungodly.’ ” 

Now, dear young reader, since Christ has 
died for us sinners, who deserved to die forever, 
we may call him our refuge, or hiding-place, 
from God’s anger; and be safe and happy now 
and forever. If you belong to Christ, and love 
him, you may be happy even when you are dying. 

A poor heathen woman, who became a true 
child of God, was asked how she felt. She said, 
“Happy! happy! I have Christ here,” laying 


her hand on the Bible; ‘‘and Christ here,” put- 
ting her hand on her heart; “and Christ there,” 
pointing up to heaven.— Youth’s Friend. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MARY JOSEPH NEFF. 
Late a Sunday School scholar in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Carlisle, Pa. 
Mary was born on the 12th January, 1833, and 
died in her eighth year, on the 12th March 1840. 
She was from her earliest childhood an interest- 
ing girl; obedient in all things to her parents, 
and never answering them I won’t, or I can’t; 
but without a murmur fulfilling their commands. 
She was never to their knowledge, detected ina 
falsehood, but scrupulously adhered to the truth. 
She was fond of reading the Testament, and 
particularly the chapters which gave an accoust 
of the death and sufferings of the Saviour; and 
would often say with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ mother, 
were they not cruel to put our Saviour to death?” 
‘* Why did they hang our dear Saviour on the 
cross?” Mary would never go to sleep at night, 
without saying her prayers. In the fall of 1839, 
her father who had been absent from home, ar- 
rived unexpectedly; he found his eldest daughter 
at play in the yard, but no one could inform him 
what had become of Mary, and some anxiety 
was excited on her account, until he heard her 
voice interrupted by sobs and crying, proceed- 
ing from a small building in the yard; and on 
listening, found her engaged in earnest prayer 
for herself, her father, mother and sister, that 
God would give them new hearts and bless them, 
and take care of them. Mary was also accus- 
tomed often to pray for her teachers, especially 
her Sunday School teacher, to whom she was 
much attached, and who always regarded her as 
a favorite child. One Sunday, a few months 
preceding her death, she said to her mother, 
** Does God love those whom he chastens?” she 
was answered yes, for the Bible saysso. ‘Then 
mother, he loves us; but I do wish to die and go 
to him, and be happy forever! Do tell me some- 
thing about God and heaven; I do love to hear 
it.” She would often say to her mother, “I 
pray for the wicked as well as the good.” Mary 
was often observed when sitting down at the ta- 
ble, to clasp her hands and‘hold down her head. 
She was once asked what she was praying for, 
and promptly answered,that God would bless what 
she eat, and to return him thanks for her food. 
When she heard there was a religious excite- 
ment in one of the churches in Carlisle, she said 
with importunity and earnestness, ‘‘ Do mother, 
take me to get religion.”” Her mother told her 
God would hear her any where, and at any time 
if she sought him in a right manner, and pointed 
out an adjoining room for prayer. Mary imme- 
diately said, ‘“ shall I now go into the room?” she 
was never afraid of going into a dark room, like 
some children. Mary was fond of learning her 
Sunday School lesson, and could say some of 
the questions before she could read; her lesson 
was uniformly well committed and recited, and 
she always loved to go to the Sunday School, 
and could not be persuaded to stay at home, al- 
though the weather was sometimes inclement. 
She always put away her doll and playthings on 
Saturday night, and would say, ‘‘ Mother, is not 
God displeased with little girls who play on the 
Sabbath?” On the Sunday preceding her last 
illness, she expressed an anxious wish to go to 
her Sunday School, although she had been un- 
well for two days previous; her mother reluc- 
tantly consented, and it was the last time she 
ever attended school. That week she was con- 
fined to her bed with a violent pain in her head; 
while she lay on the sofa, she said she would 
learn the hymn her teacher gave her, as it suited 
her case; the first verse of the hymn which she 
repeated was, 
“ Almighty God, I’m very ill, 
But cure me if it be thy will, 
For thou canst take away my pain, 
And make me strong and well again.” 


This hymn she Jearned while sick to repeat with- 











out missing a tine. During the first week of her 

illness she lay on the sofa during the day, and 

was carried in the evening to her bed; she would 

then request her candle to be put out, that she 
might say her prayers, and would sometimes fall 
asleep with her little hands clasped. When her 
Sunday School teacher called to see her during 
her last illness, she was greatly pleased and 
gratified by the visit, and when her teacher ask- 
ed her, ‘* Mary, do you know who died for 
you?” “Qh yes, it was Christ that died and 
hung upon the tree.” ‘Do you remember what 
he said about little children?” ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom ofheaven.” Her teacher told her some 
of her class had given her some cents to be put 
in the missionary box; she replied, ‘‘ My papa is 
going to give me some money for taking my 
medicine so well, and I wili keep it, and when I 
get well put it in your box for the heathen.” 
She told her teacher she would like to die and 
go to the Saviour, and asked her teacher to pray 
for her. She was asked what she wished her 
teacher to pray for. ‘That God would give me 
a new heart.” ‘The next day Mary grew worse, 
and became insensible, but by active depletion 
was revived, and fell into a sleep. When she 
awoke, her mother said to her, ‘* My dear, you 
will soon get well.” Mary replied, ‘As the 
Lord wills mother! if he makes.me well, or takes 
me to himself, I am satisfied;’? her mother sur- 
prised at the reply, said, ‘‘ Your mother would 
love you to get well.” She turned in the bed 
and looking her mother in the face answered, 
‘¢ Mother, don’t you know I ought to love the 
Lord better than you? If I die I will not al- 
ways stay in the grave; when Christ and all his 
holy angels shall come, I will rise and be as be- 
fore.” 

Her pastor called to see her, and said among 
other things, ‘‘ Mary, you ought to pray to God 
that if it is his will he might restore you to health, 
and if not, give you a new heart, and prepare 
you for heaven.” When he retired she wished 
her mother to explain all her pastor had said, 
again and again, especially about prayer, and 
she then began to pray earnestly, ‘* O dear Sa- 
viour, do come, do come down and take me up 
to heaven ; do dear Saviour, give me a new heart; 
bless my father, and mother and sister, and give 
them new hearts!” She was so enfeebled that a 
little exertion soon exhausted her. For nearly 
a week before her death, she was insensible to 
surrounding objects, and suffered very severely, 
but no murmur escaped her lips, and she took 
her medicines and did all that she was directed 
without difficulty, until the 12th March, 1840, 
when she was released from all her sufferings 
and fell asleep in Jesus, as we have good grounds 
to hope. 

ee 
THE INFANT’S GRAVE. 

The wife of the missionary, who came home 
last spring, brought with her from the far coun- 
try where she had been long a sojourner, three 
noble boys. But they were not all her children. 
Her youngest was not with her. Did he sleep, 
then, under the stately mimosa, or the beautiful 
palm-tree—beneath the shadow of the church 
raised to the name of the Christian’s God in the 
land of Idols?’ There, perhaps, his swarthy 
nurse sits on his grave, and tells how the gentle 
white lady devoted her child to her Saviour in 
baptism, and found comfort when he died, and 
how she, poor heathen as she had been, had 
learnt submission from the Christian’s book; and 
now, having faith in Christ, lived in the calm 
hope of meeting again those her kind instruc- 
tors, and that her foster son. No! the mission- 


ary’s child is not buried there; he died on the 
voyage home; he was buried in the deep sea; so 
neither nurse nor mother may look upon his 
grave; but his little coffin was made as neatly as 
circumstances permitted, and the ceremony of 
his funeral was conducted with all that attention 
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to order and propriety which it is the last com- 
fort of our survivors to pay. All the children, 
and there were many on board, besides his own 
little brothers, went on deck, and stood round 
the corpse whilst the beautiful service was read; 
and it was solemnly and affectionately read, by 
the beloved friend and fellow-laborer, who had 
been a stranger with them in the strange land. 
It was sad to be obliged to take the last look at 
the dear child, even before ‘the first day of 
death was fled.” There was something inex- 
pressibly melancholy in the plunge with which 
the lost treasure sunk down, deeper and deeper, 
to the depths which no Jine has sounded; and 
the waves rolled on, and the gallant ship hasten- 
ed on her course, so that the eye of man might 
never again know the place of his rest. But 
‘thou, Lord, art the hope of them that remain 
in the broad sea!” So thought his mother while 
she wept in silence; but she looked for the resur- 
rection of the body, when the sea shall give up 
her dead, and she was calm.—WScenes in our Parish. 











VARIETY. 
The Boy who drank Flip. 

When I was asmall boy I went toa “raising.” A 
respectable carpenter in my native town had undertaken 
to erect a dwelling house, and as was the custom 45 
years ago, and may be now, he had invited his towns- 
men to assist him in putting up the frame. A large 
number of persons assembled, and being nearly all vol- 
unteers, the work was speedily done. Then commenc- 
ed “the treat.” Pails full of flip were passed around, 
and the dipper was in active operation. Scores of boys, 
of different ages, were attracted to the place, and they 
too partook of the warm sweetened rum and beer. Two 
little boys were there from a pious family. They drank 
as much as they chose, and one of them more than he 
wished, had it not been that he wanted the sugar at the 
bottom of the pail. ‘Towards night these boys stagger- 
ed home. The eldest fell upon the floor in the shed. 
His father went out about nine o’clock to bring a log 
into the kitchen for the morning fire. He took an axe, 
and seeing something on the floor that appeared to be a 
log, he was about striking the axe into the head of his 
dear boy! The lad providentially groaned at the in- 
stant, and the suspended instrument of death was held 
aloft by the astonished parent. The lad isnow a man in 
mature life, and is at the head of one of the benevolent 
societies that adorn the age.— Olive Leaf. 


——>———_ 
The Spirit of Liberty. 


Soon after the close of the long French war in Europe, 
a boy was standing on one of the bridges that cross the 
Thames at London, with a number of small birds ina 
cage for sale. A sailor, who was passing, observed the 
little prisoners fluttering about the cage, peeping through 
the wires, and manifesting their eager desire to regain 
their liberty. He stood for some time looking at the 
birds, apparently lost in thought. At length per, Peet sa 
the boy, he said, “ Héw much do you ask for your birds?” 

“ Sixpence apiece, sir,” was the reply. 

“TI don’t ask how much apiece,” a the sailor, “how 
much for the lot? I want to buy all hands.” 

The boy began his calculations, and found they came 
to six shillings and sixpence. 

“There is = money,” said the sailor, handing out 
the cash, which the boy received with evident satisfac- 
tion at his morning’s trade. No sooner was the bargain 
settled, than the sailor opened the cage door and let all 
the birds fly away. 

The boy, looking quite astonished, exclaimed, “What 
did ay do that for, sir? You have lost all your birds.” 

“Pll tell you,” said the sailor, “ why I did it; I was 
shut up three years in a French prison, as a prisoner of 
war, and I am resolved never to see any thing in prison 
that I can make free.” 


—_—_——_—>——_—_. 
A Little Boy. 


spate been in the habit, says a gentleman, of visit- 
ing workhouses and hospitals on the Sabbath day, to 
converse and pray with the sick people, I have met with 
many things which have pleased me; I will tell my 
readers one of them. 

In the summer of 1828, I went to the London Hospi- 
tal, and was one day greatly pleased with the conduct 
of a little boy, five yesrs old, who was very attentive to 
what I said, I had been speaking to a sick person about 
the importance of being prepared for death, and as I 
spoke he carefully listened to me. I told himT was 
pleased to see that he sat so still while I talked with the 
sick people. He said, “O,I like to hear you talk 
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about God and good things.” “And pray who taught 
you to love to hear of God and gond things 2” “ Mother 
taught me to pray to God, and to love him.” “Do you 
not think that it was very kind of your mother to teach 

ou?” “Yes, [ love her dearly for making me a good 

oy.” “Were you always good?” I wsked. “O no,” 
said he, blushing, “not always; I sometimes tell stories, 
and disobey mother ; and then she is forced to whip me 
to make me a good boy.” “What do you think makes 
you do wrong?” “Satan; for sometimes when [ think 
I will do good, I almost directly do something that’s 
wicked.” “ Do you love your mother when she whips 
you?” “QO yes,” said he, quoting the Scripture, “‘The 
rod and reproof give wisdom: but he that hateth re- 
proof shall die’” “Who taught you to know the Scrip- 
tures?” “Mother taught me.” “Can you read the Bi- 
ble?” “O yes,” he answered, and ‘then read to me two 
chapters ; after which he told me that his mother, when 
he did wrong, and was very naughty, prayed with him, 
and then whipped him, and afterwards preyed again. I 
saw his mother, and she said that he was almost always 
a very good boy, and always thanked her for endeavor- 
ing to make him so. ne 

A Lame Boy. ; 

A poor lame boy came one day, toa gentleman who 
was very kind to him, and asked for a piece of string, 
saying, “ Do let it be a good long bit, sir.” The gentle- 
man inquiring what it was for, the boy seemed unwilling 
to tell; but at last said it was to make a cabbage net, 
which he could sell for threepence, as he wished to send 
the money to help to pay for printing Bibles for the poor 
heathen: “ And you know, sir,” added he, “ it may pay 
for the printing one side of a leaf of one of them.” The 
gentleman gave him a large piece of string, and told 
him to bring the net when it was finished. The boy 
brought it, and the gentleman said, “You are a good 
boy ; there is threepence for you to send for the Bibles, 
and threepence for yourself.” “No, sir,” exclaimed the 
boy, “do send it all, perhaps it will pay for printing 
both sides.”—S. S. Gleaner. 


——_—»~——_—. 
Chateaubriand—How he became a Christian. 


“My mother having been thrown into a dungeon at 
the age of seventy-two, expired on a truckle bed, to 
which she had been reduced by her misfortunes. The 
one of my apostacy filled her last moments with an- 
guish, and dying, she charged my sister with the duty 
of bringing me back to the religion in which I had been 
reared. hen the letter of my sister reached me from 
beyond the seas, she herself was no longer in existence, 
she had died from the effects of her imprisonment. 
These two voices called to me from the tomb ;—this 
death, which served as an interpreter to death, deeply 
affected me. I became a Christian. I did not yield, I 
confess, to any great supernatural lights—my convic- 
tion sprang from the heart. I wept and believed.” 


ae 
Comparing Possessions. 

A gentleman one day took an acquaintance upon the 
leads of his house, to show him the extent of his posses- 
sions. Waving his hand about, “ There,” said he, “ that 
is my estate.” Then pointing to a great distance on the 
other side—*“ do you see that farm?” “Yes.” “Well, 
that is mine.” Pointing again to the other side—* do 
you see that house?” “Yes.” “That also belongs to 
me.” Then said his friend—* do you see that little vil- 
lage out yonder?” “Yes.” “Well, there lives a poor 
woman in that village, who can say more than all this.” 
“ Ah, what can she say?” Why, she can say, “Christ 
is mine!” He looked confounded and said no more. 


Birds. 

Birds are perhaps the most beautiful, certainly the 
most elegant of creatures. The symmetry.of their form 
and the beauty and delicacy of their plumage, claim at- 
tention and admiration from the most superficial obser- 
ver; while their seclusive habits and their flights are a 
mystery to more than half the world, and replete with 
poetry to all. Then their song breathes of the heaven 
towards which they soar, and it is so brimful of love and 
joy, that the mind of man, distracted by viler passions, 
is scarcely fitted to enjoy the ecstacy. Yet sweet and 
soothing is the delicious music, from the quiet chirping 
of the lonely sparrow, to the fuller and wilder melodies 
of those woodland choristers who pour forth a rich and 
perfect song. —_ 

Girl who Remembered the Heathen. 


A little girl died at Ware village, Mass, by the name 
of Lydia Chamberlain. When the year on which she 
died commenced she resolved that she would save one 
cent a month to give to the missionaries, and requested 
others to do the same. For several years she had work- 
ed on a bed-quilt, which she finished a short time before 
her last sickness. As it became evident to her that she 
could not live long she said to her mother, “I want my 
bed-quilt given to the missionaries ; which request was 
complied with after the triumphant death of the little girl. 





ccc nd 


POETRY. 








————_—_— 
IS IT LONG? 


Once in ten thousand years remove 
(Till all are borne away) 

A single grain from every beach 
Whereon the waters play— 

From every island, mountain, plain, 
Till earth be levelled low; 

And Ocean threatens with his waves 
Her face to overflow. 


Then rest ten thousand thousand years 
By millions multiplied, 

And then the weary work begin 
To empty out the tide, 


By one small drop, each thousand years, 
(Until the whole are dry,) 

From every stream to which the earth 
Affords a full supply ;— 

From all the bays, and lakes, and seas 
Till water’s nowhere found, 

And parching dryness withers up 
The desolated ground. 

Then rest ten thousand thousand years 
By millions multiplied, 

Till all the substance of the earth 
To powdered dust is dried ; 

Then bear away, each thousand years, 
A particle so small 

That eye cannot discern its size, 
Till thou’st removed it all. 


In all this fearful lapse of time, 
Would it not seem to thee 
That thou hadst measured out the length 
Of an eternity ? 
Yet, when thou hadst, with angel’s strength, 
This mighty labor done, 
Its end would be as far as when 
Thy labor was begun! 
Eternity ! eternity !— 
My God! thou know’st, alone, 
The vastness of eternity— 
Thine empire’s corner-stone! 
My trembling soul! art thou amazed 
At this expansive view ? 
Be comforted—in Christ there is 
Eternal mercy too! 
—~——. 


SONG OVER A CHILD.-«-By Barry Corxwatt. 


Dream, baby, dream! 
The stars are glowing; 
Hear’st thou the stream ? 
*Tis softly flowing, 
All gently glide the hours; 
Above no tempest lowers ; 
Below are fragrant flowers 
In silence growing. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Till dawn to-morrow! 
Why shouldst thou weep, 
Who know’st not sorrow ? 
Too soon come pain and fears ; 
Too soon a cause for tears ; 
So from thy future years 
No sadness borrow ! 


Dream, baby dream! 
Thine eyelids quiver. 

Know’st thou the theme 
Of yon soft river? 

It saith, “ Be calm, be sure, 

Unfailing, gentle, pure ! 

So shall thy life endure, 
Like mine, forever !” 
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- Two more papers will complete the Fourteenth Vol- 
ume. Who will pay in advance for Volume Fifteen? 
We ask this question, because it often happens that the 
reader is disappointed when the paper stops at the end 
of the year—he then wants the Nos. that he missed, but 
they are all gone. Now, to prevent this disappointment, 
let the advance payment be sent to the Publisher, just 
before the year closes, and then the paper will not stop 
at all. Perhaps the Post Master will be kind enough to 
send the dollar, and obtain for you a Receipt, if you ask 
him. This plan is adopted, because many names on our 
books are those of children, and we do not always know 
whether they like the Companion well enough to wish 
for it another year. 
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